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Each age has had its distinguishing characteristic by which it 
has been designated in history, and the latter half of the nineteenth 
century might aptly be termed the era of expositions. Beginning 
with the great Crystal Palace of London in 1851, which was the 
first international exhibition, it will close an exact period of fifty 
years with the proposed Paris Exposition of 1900, having 
included besides during that period a dozen magnificent indus- 
trial exhibitions at such prominent points as Paris, London, 
Vienna, Philadelphia and Chicago. While the exposition is 
but the natural successor of the market fairs of the middle 
ages — of which an interesting example survives in the great 
fair that draws for several weeks of every year hundreds of 
thousands of visitors of every race to Nijni-Novgorod — and the 
legitimate outgrowth of the state and county fairs of America 
and other countries, yet it has so far surpassed these latter in in- 
terest and importance as nearly to crowd them out of existence 
with its dwarfing proportions. The exposition has thus become 
a most important feature of our latest civilization, and one whose 
vast results can only be cursorily touched upon within the limits 
of this article. 

The first pretentious exhibition of the resources and products 
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of the Southern States, which had scarcely recovered sufficiently 
from the devastation of war and the troubles of the reconstruction 
period to be represented at the Centennial Exhibition of 1876, 
was held in Atlanta in the fall of 1881, and was successful not 
only in attracting immigration and capital towards Georgia, but 
also in encouraging our own citizens by an imposing demonstra- 
tion of the progress they had made. So great was its influence 
upon our industrial advancement that the very grounds and build- 
ings in which the exposition was held were turned into cotton 
mills. This was followed by the Louisville Exposition in 1883, 
at which there was a fine display of Southern products ; and in 
1884-85 New Orleans made a still greater exhibit at the World's 
Industrial and Cotton Centenary Exposition. Now, while the 
wonders of the Chicago World's Pair are still fresh in the minds 
of all, while the effects of a great panic, in the very throes of 
which the project was born, are still being felt all over the coun- 
try, Atlanta is holding her second exposition, which not only sur- 
passes all former exhibits of Southern products but in many re- 
spects even transcends the attractions of the "White City." 
If this appear an exaggeration, let it be remembered that each of 
the expositions mentioned had the mistakes as well as the suc- 
cesses of all previous ones to profit by. The exhibit made by the 
United States government, for example, with all the material of 
the World's Fair to start with and an additional appropriation of 
$200,000 to draw upon, is much more complete in every depart- 
ment than upon any previous occasion. In other ways it is 
claimed, and I believe without undue assumption, that this fair 
is superior to that of Chicago, quality and not quantity being 
considered. 

The appropriation of $200,000 for its own display is all the aid 
that has been asked for or received from the Federal Govern- 
ment by the inaugurators of an enterprise that is estimated to 
cost $2,000,000 from the time it was begun to the time the gates 
close on the last day of this year, and may easily cost more. The 
people of Georgia may be misled by their pride in the pluck and 
enterprise of their capital city, but they do not believe that there 
is anywhere another city of less than 100,000 inhabitants that 
would undertake, unaided, an enterprise of such magnitude. There 
were good reasons why the " Cotton States and International Ex- 
position " should be held at this time. Impoverished by war and 
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exasperated by the limitless prodigality of reconstruction govern- 
ments, when the citizens of the Southern States finally regained 
control of their own affairs they inevitably went to the other ex- 
treme and framed their new constitutions with such careful 
niggardliness that no appropriations could be made by any legis- 
lature, however liberal in its views, except for the absolute neces- 
sities of administering the government. According to the strict 
construction of the province of a republican government, this 
may in reality be a proper public policy ; but in comparison with 
the broad-gauge modern administration of affairs in sister States, 
it often places the Southern States in the embarrassing position 
of poor relations. At any rate, it prevented them from making a 
proper representation at the Columbian Exposition. After it 
was too late, after they had seen and realized the magnitude of 
that great World's Fair, and the benefits which might result 
from it, the citizens of Georgia regretted that they had not done 
by private subscription, even at some individual sacrifice, what 
the State was forbidden to do. So the leading people of Atlanta 
took hold of the matter and resolved to show the world that it 
was to no poverty of resources, largely undeveloped though some 
of these might be, that the failure to exhibit at Chicago was due. 
The people of the other Cotton States took the same view, and 
the result is that the world is being edified and delighted with 
such an exhibit of Southern industries, products, resources and 
achievements as was never seen at any exposition before, and as 
few of the citizens of this section ever dreamed to be practicable. 

Foreign nations likewise have been impressed by the char- 
acter of this exposition and have prepared exhibits creditable in 
everyway to the occasion. Thus the world not only has a chance 
to see what the South is and get a glimpse of its present glorious 
possibilities and future greatness, but the Southern exhibitor or 
visitor may compare his achievements with those of others and be 
the gainer thereby. Especially have the Spanish-Aire"ican 
nations manifested a deep interest from the beginning of the 
enterprise and aided in every way in their power one of the chief 
ends for which it was inaugurated — the promotion of closer rela- 
tions with the other countries of this continent whose trade would 
seem naturally to belong to us. South America furnishes close 
at hand a vast market for the very grade of cotton goods that the 
South is now manufacturing in greatest abundance, and one 
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which has been but little developed by our manufacturers. Jeans 
and cottonades are the general and typical dress of the South 
American, along with the different grades of white cotton goods, 
and there is no reason why England's present supremacy in this 
trade should not-be contested and overcome. These nations are 
also large consumers of agricultural implements, which the South 
has every facility for manufacturing — cheap timber, iron, labor 
and coal, which are fast being taken advantage of in this and all 
other lines of manufacture and development. The wonderful 
natural products of our sister republics are in turn spread before 
our eyes to tempt the desires of the shrewd trader into which the 
Southerner has developed since he has been taught the folly of 
being simply a cotton producer for the rest of the world. 

He would be no true American who should not go to the ut- 
most limit in his conceptions of the future achievements, not 
only of his own country, but of modern inventive genius, and the 
Titanic force of capital. More than anywhere else the true 
spirit of Americanism exists in full force in the South, and 
hence we are ready and expecting the ultimate, and in all proba- 
bility speedy, completion of the Nicaragua Canal ; and we be- 
lieve that with the return of enterprise and investment, so long 
dormant that they must soon awaken, no adequate field can be 
found for their energies except in the building of an inter-conti- 
nental railway along the line of the Andes and their northern 
continuations. The one would give the whole United States easy 
access and cheap transportation to the vast trade of the Orient, 
now so far away except to the few Pacific States ; the other would 
insure rapid communication with our sister continent that could 
not fail to bind us in the closest commercial union. By the suc- 
cess of either or both of these schemes the Southern States 
would be the quickest and greatest beneficiaries, by virtue of 
their geographical position. Hence the desirability of better ac- 
quaintance and closer communion with the nations of the South 
and the East has been held constantly and successfully in view 
by the promoters of the Cotton States and International Expo- 
sition. 

But the chief benefit of the present exposition, as it was of 
the exposition held in the same city fourteen years ago, is the 
better understanding which it is expected to promote between 
the Northern and the Southern sections of this great nation of 
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our own. The Chicago Fair demonstrated that even the greatest 
exposition ever held in the world was not great enough to attract 
to this new country any large number of foreigners, the majority 
of whom seemed to hold that their older civilization and develop- 
ment leave nothing further to be expected or even desired. So 
those who will make or unmake the success of this exposition, so 
far as attendance goes, must be the citizens of the United States ; 
and there are many things here to interest the best-informed as 
well as the most inquiring Northern and Western visitors, not to 
speak of the genuine Southerner, whose attendance in large num- 
bers is already assured. 

The South still remains largely an unknown land to the aver- 
age Northerner, and its topography, flora and fauna, habits and 
customs, are almost as unfamiliar to him as to the imtravelled 
inhabitant of another continent. Shut off from any close com- 
munication with each other for the first two-thirds of the century 
by the vital difference in their labor systems, the Northerner first 
became acquainted with the real aspect of the South as a member 
of an invading army. That what he saw, even through hostile 
eyes, was not altogether unpleasing, is evidenced by the number 
of Sherman's soldiers who afterward settled in Georgia ; and while 
the larger proportion of Union soldiers did not get so far into the 
South, the number of veterans who have since settled in this 
section further sustains the good opinion we ourselves hold, that 
to know our section better is to love it more. The returning 
soldiers, then, introduced a little leaven that is still felt ; but 
after the war the country was rapidly filled up by a flood of immi- 
gration that for over two decades poured in from Europe almost 
without cessation, and filled up the vacant places of the North, 
East, and West. Partly in accordance with a great natural law, 
and partly owing to the circumstances that the controlling influ- 
ences were all in the victorious section, and NewYork was the only 
great port of entry, this tide of immigration flowed only on lines 
of latitude, and almost none of it seeped into the South. All 
the great railroads were built at that time to develop the West and 
fill up its unoccupied lands. Only one straight north and south 
line, the Cincinnati Southern, was built to connect what was then 
the metropolis of the West with the gateway of the South ; and 
the purpose of this was not to bring immigation and capital into 
the South, but to divert Southern trade away from New York to 
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Cincinnati. All these potential factors have operated to keep the 
North and South apart, not to rake up political reasons that have 
so recently been buried that they are better left undisturbed. In 
view of the labor and socialist disturbances that an element of 
foreign immigrants has made more violent, as well as the congested 
condition of society and trade in the older Northern and Western 
States, it is easy to believe that the South, quietly working out its 
own destiny, has not really suffered by this apparently unequal 
distribution of fortune's favors. At any rate, it has left intact an 
American civilization of the highest order and the purest character, 
with many broad acres of land, which the experience of the North 
has taught us to offer only to a select and desirable class of immi- 
grants, that we may escape the very mistakes that we did not have 
an opportunity to participate in at the time they were committed. 

All this is said in no disparagement of the many citizens of 
foreign birth who have enriched the history of our country, 
added lustre to its annals both in war and peace, and to-day con- 
stitute a portion of our best and most useful citizenship. It 
refers only to that indiscriminate desire for mere numbers in 
population which has inundated some States with the ignorant and 
degraded, whose coming could not be checked after the dangers 
which followed the coming of such classes became apparent. We 
do not believe that in this broad land and under our enlightened 
government there should be any discrimination against a foreigner 
simply because he is a foreigner — it has not been so very long 
since our ancestors were all foreigners — but we do believe that the 
time has come when the privilege of American citizenship should 
be more highly valued and more securely guarded. 

As to the development that has kept pace with the world in 
manufacturing and other lines, and the resources that could be 
catalogued only by exhausting the lists of mineralogy, forestry, 
agriculture, and pomology, these must be left for the visitor to 
see for himself as he passes through the thirteen large main 
buildings in which the exhibits of the Cotton States Exposition 
are barely contained. 

Of equal if not greater importance to the prospective 
settler or investor than the character of the soil and 
climate, is the character of the society in his new environ- 
ments. He who has travelled much over this country must long 
ago have been struck by the fact that the generality of the people 
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are about the same everywhere. In the so-called wickedest local- 
ities, he may be astonished to find much that is good, even if in a 
crude state; while model communities, much as they lament it, 
will continue to be sorely afflicted by some sinners. To the true 
American there is no North, no South, no East and no West — he 
adapts himself to circumstances and becomes a natural part of his 
environments. The Southerner, as we have said, is essentially an 
American; and anyone who has not had a chance to see him on 
his native heath may know him by studying the essential 
characteristics, but not the local idiosyncracies, of his American 
neighbor. The haughty slave owner need no longer exist even 
in the Northern imagination, for the very good reason that there 
are no longer slaves; and most of the people now controlling the 
affairs of the South never knew what it was to own a slave, though 
their parents may have had many of them. To-day all men here 
meet on the common plane of worth; if that plane still remains a 
high one, so much the better for us and for worthy people who 
would cast their fortunes with us. 

The condition of society in the South has been persistently 
misrepresented by a large class of Northern periodicals and 
writers. For a long time this was attributed to the malice of ig- 
norance and that prejudice which was natural for awhile between 
the two estranged sections, as well as to political effect ; but now 
it is more shrewdly surmised to have its origin in baser if not less 
wicked motives. The object seems to be to maintain at any cost 
the commercial and manufacturing supremacy of the North and 
East by keeping capital and immigration from seizing the many 
superior natural advantages of the South. It must be for this 
reason that in certain Northern journals every crime that is com- 
mitted in the South, whether great or trivial, is enlarged upon 
and invested with a sectional significance. It is useless to appeal 
to the sense of fairness where the facts cannot all be fully pre- 
sented, or to make comparisons that might be so odious as to 
close the ears of the hearer ; but it is worth the while of the resi- 
dent of any other section, who loves his whole common country, 
to come down and see for himself that the South is neither the 
home of crime nor the abode of lawlessness, and that the people 
whom he will meet from every State in the cotton belt are as 
quiet and peaceful citizens as himself. 

Especially has the attitude of the South toward the negro been 
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misrepresented by the Northern press and misunderstood by its 
readers ; and this is the more grievous and seems the more un- 
reasonable because the one thing which has clearly proved the 
crowning glory of Southern manhood has been the way in which 
the former owner has conducted himself toward the man who was 
his slave but the day before. Returning from a war waged not 
on behalf of the slave, but on account of him, the whilom mas- 
ter, and the freedman, each put his hand to the plough and worked 
side by side in the furrows. And ever since the negro has had his op- 
portunity in every calling in life alongside of the white man — and 
if the latter did not every time provide equally for the children of 
both it was because sometimes his poor means failed, and the white 
man always rejoiced when outside philanthropists supplemented 
his efforts. The Georgia common school fund is divided in fair 
proportions between the whites and the blacks ; there is a white 
school of technology at Atlanta and a colored school of technology 
at Savannah, and so in the other States ; there are colored farmers 
and landed proprietors, colored carpenters, colored lawyers, doc- 
tors and members of the legislature in all the Southern States. 
And \n nothing will the Cotton States Exposition be found more 
instructive than in the marvellous progress shown in every line by 
this emancipated people in their own building, designed by their 
own architect and contributed to and controlled solely by their 
own race. The movement was inaugurated by their leaders, and 
their plans were heartily encouraged by the Exposition manage- 
ment. It was an opportunity they sought at the World's Fair, 
but sought in vain, just as they have vainly sought other privi- 
leges elsewhere that are freely granted them in the land where 
they were manumitted. Does this bear out the tales of oppres- 
sion so frequently told on the Northern stump and rostrum dur- 
ing thirty years past ? No oppressed race ever made such advance 
from abjectness and barbarism to such a high state of progress in 
the arts and inventions as will be evidenced in the ample space of 
the negro building at this fair. Nor does any emancipated white 
serf or peasant in the white countries of the world have the same 
protection for life, liberty and property, nor the same opportuni- 
ties for the pursuit of happiness, as are afforded the negro in the 
States where he was once a slave. 

Half the value of this lesson is lost if the thoughtful ob- 
server does not realize and reflect that with all this the negro is 
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not an integral part of Southern life and civilization. He was 
brought here and detained as an alien element, and we fully real- 
ize that this makes our duty towards him the more exacting. 
God never tried to make him the equal of the white man, and 
the Southern Anglo-Saxon has too much reverence to attempt 
such an improvement upon the Creator's handiwork. It has 
been demonstrated to be impossible to put " black heels on white 
necks"; there has never been any desire on the part of the inev- 
itably dominant race to trample upon the natural or legal rights 
of the black. But the problem which the nation, unable to 
solve, helplessly turned over to us, we claim to have in fair pro- 
cess of solution, and we confidently urge all mankind to visit us 
and witness both the problem and the process. 

These are some of the many things which make the Cotton 
States and International Exposition worth visiting even by those 
who have reveled in all the marvels of past expositions. The 
exposition is the epitome of the world's progress and civilization, 
and each new one marks an advance and sets new lessons to be 
learned, so that it is not safe to rely upon those already seen. 
The world moves with such rapidity that even in these days of 
fast locomotion he who should go around it and immediately set 
out again on the same journey would find new things to observe 
all along his route. But it is no longer necessary to travel 
further than to the exposition to see the world's marvels. The 
wanderings of Ulysses become useless when all states and their 
ways can be found on one spot, and the aphorism of Epictetus 
that this world is one city is transformed into a literal fact. 
What travel once did for a few, therefore, the exposition now 
does for all ; it not only gives a sight of the strange and mar- 
vellous, the useful and beautiful of other nations, but an insight 
into the character of the peoples and the causes, as well as the 
effects, of their differing civilizations ; it sweeps away prejudices, 
broadens the judgment, teaches that in all his diverse surround- 
ings man remains practically the same, and impresses upon both 
the mental and the moral sense his universal brotherhood. 

W. Y. Atkinson. 



